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BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 
my anxious relatives as to what capacity in this 
bustling world of ours my qualifications best fitted 
me to fill, with credit to myself, and advantage to my 
employers. Governess-ship in a gentleman’s family 
had been proposed, but was immediately rejected. 
My education had been too limited to admit of a 
hope that I should ever rise beyond the station of 
nursery governess, a position by no means enviable. 
In the course of the midsummer holidays that 


lady—she was quite a Ledy-_hesleninaly> ‘and in a 
that she had eighteen pupils; that she ‘had kept 
school there for more than a dozen years ;’ and that 
her eyesight was failing, so that, in fact, she was 
blind—here I observed that Aunt Mary’s fine blue 
eyes were dimmed with tears—that she could ‘no 
longer fix the needle-work for the girls, or set their 
copies ;’ and that if she didn’t ‘succeed in engaging 
a teacher,’ she would have ‘to give up the school, 
and—and’— Here the poor lady’s voice failed 
her, and she broke down. 
My aunt frowned, and assumed a business-like air. 


i- | advising me to go out as a 


holidays, when the young lady ’—another courtesy— 
‘would leave the at noon. No _ salary could 
possibly be afforded.’ 

We took our departure, without cnteing “into 
further I, being next the door, quitted 
the house first; turning round at the end of the court, 
I saw my aunt wipe her eyes, and put her purse into 
her reticule. Dear Aunt Mary’s benevolent feelings 
always outran her means, although they were by no 
means despicable. 

After this first essay at situation-hunting, the Times 
tempted me in vain. A friend called one morning, 
and somewhat startled my notions of gentility by 
‘She wouldn’t 
for the world have mentioned such a thing, but that 
there was a capital place literally going a-begging. 


board; that is to say, I was to dine and take tea at 
the place of business; and breakfast, sup, and sleep at 
a lodging hard by. — 


combined, prevented 
owner addressed me by my surname ; I was 
to dine and take tea in a subterranean ki 


me “toss the cup” every afternoon, that she might 
see, what luck was in store for me. Then, again, I 
ascertained that the requisite ‘ address’ meant 
The art of persuading ladies into purchasing shoes, 
whether they. fitted or not—a pitch of aptitude for 
business which I never achieved. and other 
un tries, convincing me that I was not suited 
for the post which I held,’I 


although I had no actual home:of my own, 
de trop at their tables. 


| 


| 
| 
| | 
' 
| 
} 
| | 
f followed my last half year at school, a junior teacher 
was advertised for, as being required in a ‘day sem 
, nary for young ladies’ in the city. We—Aunt Mary ’ 
and I—called a hackney-coach, and drove to the 1 
d establishment indicated ; which we found consisted of A young femiaic, OL £00 agaress Was required ip 
one small apartment on the ground-floor, in a| a lady’s shoe-emporium, in Fleet Street; duties light, } 
il dingy court, near the end of a long lane, leading | salary good.’ I had an interview with the head of 
from Bishopsgate Street. The principal was a tall | the establishment, and engaged myself as his shop- 
re elderly lady, with a Lent-all-the-year-round aspect, | woman, at fourteen guineas per apnum, and partial | 
and whose thin pale countenance, rusty black gown, 
ar and limp muslin turban, of a yellowish white, in con- I 
, junction with the wretchedly scanty furniture of the 
if apartment, impressed us with painful ideas of poverty . 
and privation. Dear Aunt Mary, with her portly i 
- figure, blithe handsome face, and elegant attire, seemed 
almost to fill the whole space of the diminutive room, 
st and to drive, as it were, its meagre occupant into a| a snuffy, ignorant, superstitious, old maid-of-all-work, 
corner. who insisted on telling my fortune at dinner-time, 
ost We inferred from a glance that the situation would | from a pack of greasy cards, and who would make 
not answer, yet being there, face to face with the 
oa advertiser, it was necessary, for form’s sake, to say 
something. So my aunt politely inquired: ‘What 
yur the duties of the junior teacher might be, and what | 
is 
ust 
om | fortnight’s trial. 
But ‘lips, though blooming, must still be fed,’ . 
as a poet, more sensible than most of his brethren, 
has observed; so I replied to a notice in a religious 
| magazine, which stated that ‘a comfortable domicile 
and a small salary would be given to a young 
person (Protestant) competent to instruct in reading, 
writing, French, and the rudiments of Latin and 
music.’ The advertiser was in town, and vouch- 
safed an interview at Aunt Betsey’s, where I was 
" : residing, until something should ‘turn up;’ for, 
‘Why, if the young lady’—courtesying humbly to kindly 
me—‘could be content with very frugal fare, she der me 
could dine with her’—poor lady!—‘four days in P 
the week. Wednesdays and Saturdays were half-| Mrs Wreekes called. She was a stout, florid | 


~ 
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itself was 


lp 


All that Mrs 
scholastic line, was to hear the lowest class read and 
spell. She had her good q 


After my recovery, I was sent for the benefit 
i ; she was’ an actress, and her advice 
I ved to embrace the profession. 
Guided by her, I wrote to several managers, whose 
answers were to be directed to me, under cover to 
my friend at the theatre. I received four offers, 
out of which I chose the one which the 
most ible; it was for the second walking-lady, 
ata of a guinea a week. It was almost 
as means of carning 
not presented itself to my 
—, I not achieved a brilliant success 
at ae Alfred the Great (takea from 
natured acquaintance helped me make 
fin would afford , 


where I employed my time until two next i 


headq' 

by the manager, a gentleman 

wn ali smoking-cap, pacing w) down 

soom, with his bands fsided behind him in 

Napoleonic fashion. He was much more delighted to 

see me, I fancied, than the occasion warranted, being 

engaged, as I was, merely to fill the unimportant réles 


- | of second walking-ladies. His explanation presently 


accounted — joy that he was pleased 
to express at my having m . In 
all his letters of —. he unluckily 
named Se ae in “y of the fourth, as the 
opening night ; out of a company consisting of 
twelve gentlemen and nine ladies, as yet only eight 

beginning ! 


excel- | individuals had arrived. Here wasa pretty 


The announce-bills, large-sized 


‘Pray, my dear,’ said the gene. ‘have you 
very extensive range of business ?’ 

i The consequence of my having 
had his communications sent to the Birmin 
theatre, was, that he took it for ted that J had 
been acting there. In vain did I endeavour to 
summon up sufficient courage to undeceive him; I 
could only contrive to utter an indistinct ‘No, sir; 


Some thin pi is, those wherein the dramatis 


girls | persone are limited—were fixed upon for the next 
-| evening. In the opening 


drama, a French peasant- 

fell to my lot; and in 
character of Fang lady called 
an interesting y: ‘ann; 
Dobson. The play-books were handed 4 


e 


occasion. 


passed off pretty well, and I 


; | committed no gaucheries, except those which novices 


are inevitably prone to—such as with my 
ience when not required to do so by 
action drama ive by-play ; i 

sad bungling entrenccs ana Night came. Tdonned 


ous as I heard the rush of h of people into the 
theatre as soon as the doors were The call- 
boy gave me a shock when he at the 


When beheld the sea of heads, my own grew day 
sea my own grew 
te seme dance my bere 
t; as though suddenly attac 
ague; cold irati ths & 
my face, as to giving utterance to my share of 
the conversation, that was out of the question 


130 
| — 
| woman, wearing many flounces, and a large-patterned ‘ 
| of twelve pupils, all very young; her teacher w books 
| have every comfort, and a salary of L.20 a year, paid| In the course of the forenoon, I reported myself at 
We agreed to these terms; and on 
fine in July, I journeyed to Dover. 
’ of the principal streets. It was a fine, massive, red- 
brick house, with a flower-garden in front. The finest 
1 oF apricot-trees that I ever saw, covered the high walls. 
aa Over a handsome gate of ironwork, the words 
‘Seminary for Young Ladies’ blazed in gold letters 
on a ground of bright blue. A broad, smooth, weed| 
less gravel-walk led up to a flight of immaculately 
white door-steps ; on the door itself was a huge brass- 
plate, reiterating the information that tho gion sae 
' spacious and airy; the school- 
ght, and furnished requisite 
posters, were y 
f issued, advertising the following night as the com- 
mencement of the season, and it was now high time 
yy that the day-bills should be printed. 
had omitted to mention.) Many of them were from 
j the number were a head ler than myself. At 
| school for little boys in some out-of-the-way i 
y an ys task,’ as Thomson it, to instruct in 
if French and Latin, in addition to teaching the 
44 ’ those languages—the piano, writing, ciphering, f 
i needle-work, and all sorts of onomies and ograp: ues. | 
an excellent housekeeper. e e re im Wriuing OU 
Hi i of neatness and order ; was | the parts, committing them to memory, and preparing 
y chock of the best description; well cooked, | such of 7 See as were most suitable for the 
The air of the place was hearsal 
4 salubrious, and of outdoor exercise 
ij Eh pond paler every day of my life. 
{ vated am and the cares and responsibilities of 
the school devolved entirely upon me. = dint of 
strenuous exertion, however, I battled bra on for 
a scholastic half-year (twenty-two weeks), although I 
felt that my health of mind and body was rapidly | a becoming French costume, trying Hot t mm nerv- 
, iving way, and on my return to London for the 
Ghristmas vacation, I was seized with brain-fever. 
ressing-room door and cried loudly: music, 
ladies!’ Presently, he knocked again: ‘Ten minutes, 
| ladies !’ Cot Sent Go 
. band of seventeen musicians. -boy again: 
* Beginners!’ The curtain rose, to an 
of lively music; and accompanied by a vi com- 
i vanion, I went on the stage, to speak the first line 
: together mh Vain did the prompter give the word ; 
eould act have epehen if thousand mands had 
my aunts kindly sent me an additional reinforcement depended op my doing eo (for te 
took my departure by rail for the important manu | cast an imploring look at my rustic friend, who, with 
i= where my | grect toot snd converted the diaingse 
talent wae te be tested, was ton whee |) 
late, of course, wait upon the manages aad the and virtue of the 
Mente, recommentod by my after which, che Kindly put ber round my waist, 
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to consider murderer bein 


before my mind’s eye, and materially aided me in | person might have been pointed out in a momen 
forming a resolution to go through with the evening’s | unless the dumb boy had likewise been blind; i 
rmance. During the scene of my unlucky failure, | inasmuch as the assassin was clad in unmistakable } 
the manager had been busily employed in og costume—that of an Italian brigand—while every- } 
- ; the audience body else wore the of everyday life; and since | 


general observation ; and | shelves, pockets, cupboards, and man; other ay - 
myself with this hope, I assumed the ‘love’ | places, possible and ee a before it occurs to 


was young, and not ill-favoured; attired in a tasteful =~ out with emphasis, in order that the band may 
and ing manner, and, having an English to i 


wena gh remaining in the same situation for | fasten first the cottage-door.’ Now, the sense of this 
se months, at a rapid increase of eaerys Being speech would evidently require the em is to be 
also promoted from as the representative laid on the words ‘for ever;’ but, as action of 
good-for-nothing (in a tic point of view), anes the stage on tiptoe, and ing the key ' 
i i charac in the requires the accompaniment of pizzi 
whatever, to be the delineator of eccentric parts | music, the ‘cottage-door’ must be fonliy coishestede 
where vivacity and espiéglerie were in greater requi- | and thrown— tively, I mean—at the orchestra. 
sition; such as the lively ia of the Rendezvous,| These, and other observances ‘of the 
Little Pickle, and other spoiled youngsters of either | I acquired by careful attention to instructions whi 
ladies, and where the | it is the of So 
capability of speaking good broken French was a| and by practice in acting. ical off the 
desideratum. stage, ind in numberless phrases iar to the 
I was what is denominated a ‘good reader,’ at the | profession. I don’t exactly like to call them green-room 


unlearn—before I could be considered an actress; and | was when our Heavy Man walked in, and exclaimed 
that sense had often to be sacrificed, in order to pro- | triumphantly: ‘There! I’ve broken Old Archibald’s 
duce the much desired stage-effect! For instance, | neck at last!’ Good Heavens! was it ble that 
when I heard the voice of my lover, just returned | Mr Nobbler, though professionally a villain and a cut- 
from the wars, and was about to rush into his arms, | throat, if needful, could commit a real murder, and 
according to the author’s directions in the prompt- | then mention it so carelessly before the whole ? 
book, I was informed that it was not necessary to | It turned out that ‘Old Archibald’ was a ‘ 
bound across the stage by the shortest cut, as reason | and what in theatrical parlance is termed an w 
would suggest. No. 4+ AL LF part—that is, difficult to study, and when in 
outside by the juvenile leading-gentleman : ‘ much disfavour with the audience and that ‘ break. 
where is my inde?’ met my ear, I found that | ing the neck’ of » character only meant having 
was to hurry away in the opposite direction, as far over the difficulty of ing the words, ‘Down a 
cpm hatch thy sated” ing the | pit’ is an ox used to the being exceed 
stage"); then to turn and with «| fond of any particular and excessively 

piercing shriek, and ‘Ha! Yes! he! "Tis | anxious to portra: 

my own! my Alberto, from the ompany wher. members, ba 
the misfortune to reside tn a noi 


ft 
rt 
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| 
school-girl fashion, and led me away into the heroine’s | into court for the of pointing out the guilty 
cottage, to adorn her for the festiv bhp. 
My début had certainly been a anager soon taught me better. The i 
one. Once fairly off the stage, I placed in the extreme left-hand } 
what course I ought to pursue. [ithe remainder or) corner, and the rest of the characters ranged in a 
the first piece, I had only to walk on in a procession, | semicircle, I learned that I had to ‘fill out’ thirty- 
ogg wig quadrille ; there was no difficulty in | two bars of expressive — ing each indivi- 
that. then, my part in the farce was of some fi 
Se wep |e examination of his, or her, 
manager. a mind to run away ; reflection, | dress; shaking my head, to signify to the spectators 
however, told me that that would be as foolish an | that he, or she, was not the criminal; and winding 
action as I could commit; my theatrical career would by 
then be ‘nipped in the bud’—my weekly guinea | two of music—at the extreme left hand, and } 
forfeited for ever. seizing the murderer by the throat, just as the | 
: of the vulgar proprietor of the emporium—of Mrs | gallery with cheers and plaudits. All this, of course, ; 
Wreekes’s seventy-four pupils, floated confusedly | was another sacrifice to stage-effect, since the guilty | 
‘ scarcely got comio y seated, so as to listen atten- | he was, besides, full two inches taller than any other | 
tively to the dialogue of the drama; the prompter | person present. ay ha requires innumerable 
1 and my village friend were ag oe oo and would | stupid and ridiculous departures from common sense. { 
be silent; and everybody else had been too much | If one happens to be searching for a will, a marriage- } 
ny | 
consoling 
of a whit 7 | 
the ‘duck’ of a bonnet that it befitted Miss Fanny | such articles—a a desk or escritoire. i 
Dobson to wear. A survey of my appearance in| For stage-effect, be the termination of your speech 
use of it in my newly adopted vocation. That I kept | lost at the appa no hope of aid! This ] 
my resolve, is to be inferred from the fact that I | pistol, then, shall end my sufferings! Wife—children 
succeeded in winning the favour of audience and | —friends—adieu, for ever! Yet—hold! Let me { 
commencement of my istrionic e; ju ounc | Slang, DUT StL ey are pertectly enigmatica: oO the { 
that I had a great deal to learn—and something to | uninitiated. The first that I remember to have heard 
68 
XUM 
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having a certain cue given you, although the —— 
speaker may have forgotten it; and to make a dead 
pause, while the prompter gives the word so loudly 
that the whole house may hear it. A gentlemanly 
actor never ‘shews up’ another, how much soever he 
may be confused and inconvenienced by the careless- 
ness or lack of memory of a brother performer. ‘To 
steam,’ is to study with wonderful rapidity; ‘to 
bustle through,’ is to go on with scarcely any time 
having been allowed for learning the words: this is a 
matter of frequent occurrence in establishments where 
melodrama rules the roast. In these cases, nine times 
out of ten, any language that comes to hand—or 
mouth, rather—so long as it corresponds with the situ- 
ation of the speaker, will be preferable to that set 
down by the author. ‘To pile on the agony,’ is to 
work up the end of a scene, act, or play, with so 
much force and energy as to ‘bring the house down’ 
—meaning the applause—and insure a ‘call’ before 
the curtain for the principals concerned in the perfor- 
mance. 

From Lancashire, our company went to Ireland, 
where, after a prosperous season in a northern city, 
our manager broke up his establishment, having first 
given a month’s notice to that effect. Some went one 
way, some another. I accepted an engagement at 

boolly. The house was crowded every night, 
yet the lady who was at the head of affairs refused 
to pay, and finding her so unprincipled, I took out a 
summons for three weeks’ salary due. The magistrate, 
however, said that he ‘could not entertain theatrical 
causes ;’ so, getting a few shillings now and then 
from the manageress when she was in a benevolent 
mood, I contrived to exist until my benefit-night, 
when the theatre was crowded to excess. The entire 
receipts were in tickets, for which I had been paid, 
with the exception of six shillings taken at the doors. 
There still remained a trifling balance due to me; and 
not choosing to act again unless paid nightly, in 
advance, and the manageress not meeting my views 
on the subject, I left Ballygaboolly immediately, and 
returned to England, where I was engaged to appear 
in a theatre in one of the northern counties, and also 
to be married to a gentleman then a member of the 

dramatique of that establishment. 

Since that period, like most professionals, I have 
been sometimes in comfortable circumstances, some- 
times in difficulties; have performed in first-class 
theatres-royal, in others of less pretension, and 
occasionally in a temporary fit-up in a public hall 
or assembly-room. is is called ‘lumbering.’ I 
now present the reader with a few observations on 
theatrical affairs generally—the result of my own 

ence. 

Bt les of acting are various, being regulated by 
the genius, talent, education, and feelings of the 
performers. Deservedly first on the list stands the 
‘sensible,’ relying for its success on a_ perfect 
knowledge of the poet’s words and meaning, and 
the capacity of interpreting the same in a natural, 
Hleesing, and unaffected manner: the ‘ ranting,’ which 

pends entirely on the strength of an actor's | 
and has no connection with brains: the ‘namby 
pamby,’ in which conceit and affectation are the 
chief qualities discoverable: and the ‘ferocious 
butcherly,” made up of swagger, self-importance, 
and ludicrously exaggerated emotions. Many other 
modes of acting there are, but these four are the 
—— in tragedy; in low comedy, everybody has 

is own style. 

Audiences vary in character almost as much as 
actors, and what is in one town esteemed excellent, 
is a dire failure in another. A sentimental speech 
that brings down a ‘sure round’ from one audience, 
will scarcely be listened to by another, or, if heard to 
the conclusion, will be little better understood than 
would a passage from Euripides. In aristocratic 
circles, though the performances may give satis- 


faction, approval is but faintly expressed—there 
as we say, but kidglove applause. By such parties, 
gentle satire and palpable hits at the ruling follies of 
the day, are duly appreciated; plot, originality of 
sentiment, and distinctiveness of may here 
be easily dispensed with, provided always that the 
language of the play is smooth and unobjectionable, 
and the artistes’ becoming and appropriate. 

weavers, and others accustomed 
to seden employments, make, generally, a good 
on love, liberty, patriotism, and the people’s wrongs, 
meet with a warm response. Nautical dramas, horn- 
pipes, and broad-sword combats are also in great 
avour with artisans. Miners and colliers are fond 
of show, and are pleased with picces that admit 
of an abundant display of coloured fires; they are 
admirers of well painted scenery; prefer those pla 
where all the actresses are engaged, and are paisiiiy 
enraptured when children appear on the Wi 
these audiences, good music is indispensable. They 
are very pleasant to act to, as they invariably listen 
with ‘outionandh attention; they recognise most of the 
best points in both tragedy and comedy, and testify 
their approbation very cordially. 

In Ireland, the spectators give strangers an up- 
roarious reception, and applaud generally with more 
warmth than discretion. Scotch audiences are more 
judicious, give little encouragement to the actors 
during the progress of a play, and frequently with- 
hold any manifestation of approval until the curtain 
falls, when their plaudits are me | bestowed. 

Managers are sometimes more difficult to propitiate 
than the public. Most of them are gentlemen and 
scholars, men of talent and principle; a few, I 

ieve to say, are much the reverse. Occasio ‘ 

have met with one who could neither read nor 
write, and who ought never to have held the position 
of director in a theatre. One gentleman is known 
by his corps as the Great w, from the over- 
whelming bey oven! of his deportment. After a 
performer has been for months in his establishment, 
ing a prominent part in the business, this 
will ask him, when he presents himself in the 
on Saturdays, to receive what actors call ‘the reward 
of merit,’ to whom he has ‘ the pleasure of — - 
And ‘if his name be Dick, he’ll call him Harry,’ to 
shew that he is too important a personage to bear 
such trifles in mind. He has a damep Whine for 
coming on his le unawares ; and often when he 
has been absent from the theatre for months, and 
is supposed by the omer to be a hundred miles 
away, they suddenly see him standing quietly amongst 
them, wearing the thinnest of slippers, that he may 
walk noiselessly. What he expects to gain by such a 
roceeding, has never yet been discovered. To do the 
Seman justice, as a set-off to his unamiable hauteur 
and suspicious vagaries, he pays well, and retains his 
company unchanged for years together. 
anager No. 2 has a dislike to blue, and will not 
permit any one in his establishment to wear that 
colour, which is somewhat hard on those ladies who 
come provided with blue dresses, ribbons, and bon- 
nets. No one in his employ ventures to speak above 
a whisper, either in green-room or dressing-rooms. 
He salutes new-comers with impertinent questionings, 
as: ‘ Well, sir, do you think yourself a good actor ?’ 
or, ‘Can you do anything at all in the line of business 
that you applied for ?’ is gentleman is famous for 
breaking faith with performers, by casting them for 
_ in every line —_ the one line for which he 
especially engaged them. 

No. 3 pons ls his actors either to shave off their 
whiskers and moustaches, or to quit his theatre ; 
nor is such conduct unreasonable, for those hirsute 
ornaments are singularly inappropriate to many 
dramatic impersonations. Several very young gentle- 
men have preferred the latter alternative. 


: a 

| 

| 

q 


No. 4 could not study a new os in twelve months, 
yet has so great a reliance on his company’s powers 
of memory, that he often casts an entirely new 
piece to be brought out on the following night, with 
one sole book for the use of the whole corps, utterly 
regardless of the amount of unnecessary worry and 
annoyance entailed upon them by such a thoughtless 


ng. 

: No. 5 cares for nothing beyond mediocre talent, 
but is a terrible martinet with regard to dresses and 
properties ; yet, with all his anxiety that his people 
should cut a dash both in public and in private life, 
he is far from affording them the means of doing so, 
since his salaries are inconsiderable, his vacations long 
and frequent, and his theatres an immense distance 
from each other. 

No. 6 is an agreeable gentleman to deal with, affable 
in his manners, kind in cases of illness or*domestic 
affliction, giving small though certain salaries, and 
being averse to changes in his company. 

No. 7 is a reckless adventurer, continually specu- 
lating in theatricals, and caring little who suffers, 
so long as he can live luxuriously. He hires any 
theatre that chances to be in the market: should 
the season turn out well, he is, of course, the gainer ; 
if the reverse, he pockets whatever amount of cash he 
can contrive to lay hold of, pays nobody, and makes 
a moonlight flitting, leaving trades-people and actors 
most anxious to find out his destination. Sometimes 
he varies his mode of managing matters, and when 
over head and ears in debt, effects a sham sale of his 
wardrobe and books, after a friendly seizure ; then, 
when the performers, hopeless of being paid in such 
a state of affairs, have , mmc} he waits upon the 
most influential inhabitants of the place, and with a 
plausible story about his heavy losses, awakens their 
sympathy, and cajoles them out of a promise to sup- 

rt him if he will take a benefit. He a so, assisted 

y amateurs, and usually reaps a considerable harvest, 
when he disappears, po | is heard of no more, until a 
favourable opportunity occurs for a repetition of the 
same line of conduct. 

No. 8 talks of the ladies and gentlemen of his estab- 
lishment as his ‘hands,’ and the manners and 
appearance of a navvy of the lowest order. I 
myself heard him one night order the supernume- 
raries to fire two volumes (volleys), and to take care 
that they didn’t ‘tear them reguise cloaks’ (disguise). 
Strange as it may seem, this person is sole proprietor 
—not merely lessee—of two large, well appointed 
theatres, each situated in a populous, and genteel 
town. His chief employments are helping the - 7 
carpenter, and taking money at the -door. 
is strictly honest, pays half-salaries on Wednesdays, 
and the other half on Saturdays. 

No. 9, if the words of the play be spoken with due 
emphasis and discretion, never grumbles at any little 
eccentricities or incongruities in costume; not even 
though the gentlemen engaged in the performance 
should walk about the streets without their hats, or 
wear them in a ball-room; put on russet boots in 
modern dramas, or Turkish trousers in a vaudeville, 
where the scene lies in Switzerland! 

No. 10 is remarkable for his scrupulous notions of pro- 
priety: he will not suffer a lady in any case to assume 
male attire; no Imogens, Rosalinds, or Zamoras are 

ies, with a fri i of the pi ue 
and beautiful, are obliged to appear in heche end 
white trousers. 

Stars are so thickly strewn in the theatrical world, 
that the bare enumeration of them would fill a mode- 
rate-sized volume. Formerly, none but those 
of rare histrionic genius, and who had achieved metro- 
— celebrity, would have received encouragement 

m provincial to take starring engagements. 


But at the present day, owing in a great measure to 
the quick and certain facilities affo: for the trans- 
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action of business by and by electric tel h, 
and expeditious travelling by steam, pty 
become a perfect mania, and artistes, tragic, comic, 
and operatic, some highly talented, many barel 
above, and some even below mediocrity, are 
announced in the playbills as ‘the greatest wonder of 
the age.’ Some few stars are en on a certainty 
—so much per week, and half of the receipts on 
their benefit nights; but the usual arrangement is 
for them to have a third—in some cases, a fourth 
only—of the gross receipts nightly, and half of the 
proceeds of benefits. A week is the usual time that 
a star is engaged for; in some cases, a fortnight is 

e arrangement. 

Modern dramatic literature comprehends, of course, 
writings of every de of goodness, from Bulwer’s 
fine dramatic poem of Richelieu down to the red-hot 
melodrama of The Dark Spirit of the Dismal Swamp, 
or the Mysterious Murder in Old Gray Turret. 
This is a subject which it would occupy too much 
space to descant on here. 1 shall now take leave of 
my readers with the assurance, that, as far as I have 
been able to observe, the drama, like all sublunary 
institutions, has its virtues and its faults: it is not, 
as its enemies believe, a device of Satan to ensnare 
men’s souls; nor is it, as its upholders consider it, 
the great moral reformer of the day; but an 
able relaxation from the cares and turmoils of ‘ this 
work-a-day world,’ and a means of subsistence to 
thousands, unfitted by nature and education for gaining 
a livelihood by other descriptions of labour. 


THE LATE SOLAR ECLIPSE 
AN on of the sun—a total eclipse—is the grandest 
spectacle in nature ; yet nature gives us many grand 

les. The ocean in its various m and 
especially in the tempest; the river rushing into 
rapids, and descending in falls; the volcano in erup- 
tion; the thunder-storm on the lonely and desolate 
moor; the irie on fire; the falling avalanche— 
these and fe are impressive sights to witness, and 
imprint themselves on the memory for ever; but a 
total eclipse of the sun exceeds them all in magnifi- 
cence, and has one element of the sublime which all 
lack—the perfect and profound silence by which it is 
partial h of this grandeur is absent. 

a eclipse, much 0 is 

It is oa in cams of total obscuration, when the sun 
is, as it were, extinguished, and the earth wholly 
deprived of its light—when the moon, black as 
Erebus, yet girdled with glory, fills the eye, and star- 
light suddenly usurps the throne of noon—that the 
scene is at all overwhelming. It is the sudden and 
peculiar darkness to which we and all nature are 
consigned which is so impressive. The period of 
darkness, though brief, is one of intense, of — 
ling solemnity, such as makes strong men tremble, 
and unbelieving men fall down and worship. The 
fact that a total ecli of the sun, under circum- 
stances of a favourable character, is of extremel 
rare occurrence, increases the deep interest whic 
attends it. An eclipse of the kind, it is true, often 
takes place, but more frequently by far in distant 
and inaccessible regions, in such as are con- 
venient of resort. No less than 575 years elapsed 
between one total solar eclipse and the next after it 
in London ; and not a single event of the kind will 
have occurred in Paris ughout the nineteenth 


century. 

The solar eclipse of the 18th July last had been 
looked forward to by astronomers with much interest, 
as one of the most noteworthy that could possibly 
occur, it being calculated that the period of total 
darkness would, on that occasion, approach near 
the utmost limit of its possible continuance, the sun 
being at its furthest point from the earth—when its 
apparent diameter is least—on the Ist of July; and 
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the moon at its nearest point to the earth—when its 
apparent diameter is the 20th of that 
month ; so that the period of total obscuration would 
be about three minutes and a half. It had its prin- 
cipal interest, however, for science in the curious and 
remarkable rose-coloured protuberances * said to have 
been first noticed in the eclipse of 1706, and re- 
observed on many subsequent similar occasions, the 
nature of which has created so much speculation in 
the philosophic world; for it was thought that if 
this could be satisfactorily decided, it would lead to 
important discoveries as to the constitution of the 
sun and the atmosphere surrounding it—a matter of 

t importance, but with regard to which we know 
fittle—as well as to the solution of other problems in 
optics and physics. With the usual indifference of 

l, however, to the gratification and convenience of 
British astronomers, it was found that the total 
eclipse would only be visible for Europe in the north- 
east of Spain. 

It appears to have first occurred to Professor Airy, 
our own Astronomer-royal, to whom the world is so 
much indebted for his many labours in the cause of 
science, that a united expedition of British philoso- 
phers, and of such scientific men of other countries as 

ight desire to associate themselves with them on the 
occasion, might be advantageously undertaken into 
Spain, if the Spanish government could be induced 
to give its sanction and aid. Further consideration, 

erence, and correspondence, confirmed the expedi- 
ency of the project; and the professor accordingly 
addressed a letter to Lord John Russell, the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, requesting his lordship’s 
intercession to this end with the Spanish authorities. 
His lordship seems to have readily complied with the 
request, and in due time transmitted to the Astrono- 


mer-royal a copy of the following communication, | . 


to the Foreign Secretary in reply : 
*Spanisu Lecarion, Loypox, May 31, 1860. 

*My Lorp—The government of my Queen, m 
august sovereign, transmitted to me, on the 1 
inst., a dispatch, of which the following is a copy : 

‘With the object of enabling foreign astronomers 
to study with facility in Spain the total eclipse of 
the sun, which will take place on the 18th of July 
next, her Majesty’s government has determined that 
all of them shall allowed to bring into the 
kingdom, free of import duties, the apparatus or 
instruments they desire to have: such as one or two 
chronometers ; a large telescope on a stand, which 
may be either refractor or one with a mirror instead 
of a lens; a theodolite or sextant; photographic 
apparatus; meteorological instruments, such as a 
barometer, thermometer, &c.; each importer proving 
his quality as a ay oy by means of his passports, 
and re or the amount of the import 
duty of said instruments until their re-exporta- 


* ‘It appears to be agreed generally among astronomers,” 
says Dr Lardner, ‘ that the emanations alluded to are solar, and 
not lunar. If they be admitted, then, to be solar, it is scarcely 
possible to imagine them to be solid matter, notwithstanding 
the apparent constancy of their form in the brief interval during 
which, at any one time, they are visible, for the entire duration 
of their visibility has never yet been so much as four minutes. 
To admit the possibility of their being solar mountains project- 

above the lunar atmosphere surrounding the sun, and ris- 
ing to the height in the exterior and non-lumi t ph 
forming the corona necessary to explain their appearance, we 
must suppose their height to amount to nearly a twentieth part 
is, to 44,000 miles. 

that they are gaseous, and not solid matter appears, 

therefore, to be conclusively established by their enormous 
magnitude, the great height above the surface of the sun at 
which they are placed, their faint degree of illumination, and 
the circumstance of their being sometimes detached at their 
base from the visible limb of the sun. These circumstances 
render it probable that these remarkable appearances are pro- 
duced by cloudy masses, of extreme tenuity, supported and 
probably produced in an extensive spherical shell of non-lumin- 
ous gaseous matter, surrounding and rising above the 
surface of the sun to a great altitude.’ 


tion; the custom-houses of Santander, Bilboa, San 
Sebastian, Yrun, Eligondo, La Junguera, Barcelona, 
Tarragona, Castellon, and Valencia, being empowered 
for the introduction of the same. Instructions also 
have been given to the governors of those provinces 
in which that phenomenon will be most remarkable, 
that they afford to the said astronomers all the co- 
operation and assistance in their power to carry their 
dhesvvetinns into effect, and that they cause the same 
to be done by the alcaldes and other functionaries 
and servants of the administration in the places of 
their respective territory. The rectors also of the 
universities of Valladolid, Oviedo, Valencia, Barce- 
lona, and Saragossa, have been directed to appoint 
each of them a professor of the faculty of exact 
sciences, who shall furnish the astronomers and 
scientific commissions with whatever information they 
may want in reference to the means of best carrying 
their observations into effect. 

‘I communicate the above to your Excellen 
by royal order, that you may acquaint the Britis 

vernment therewith, in order that it may be made 
Saonn to learned men and scientific bodies of that 
country what are the principal measures adopted by 
her Majesty’s government for the above-mentioned 


Excellency’s kuowledge, in 
pleased to make the same known to the persons or 
corporations interested in this matter.—I have, &c. 
Xavier E. Isrvriz.’ 
* The Lord John Russell.’ 


The —ee contemplated by the Astronomer- 
enterprise, was accordingly organised; and by 

by t vernment, which had so _ successfully 
nlisted the aid of the Spanish authorities, at the 
suggestion of Professor Airy, appointed a steam- 
vessel, and that vessel no other than the magni- 
ficent Himalaya, one of the most splendid steamers 
in the whole British navy,* to convey the expedi- 
tion to the Spanish coast. 

All being thus prepared, the Astronomer-royal and 
members of the expedition embarked on board the 
Himalaya, in Plymouth Sound, on the evening of the 
6th July, amid the gaze of an iring crowd, who 
were heard to laud them as the ‘ ogers!’ On 
the morning of the 7th, they sailed for their destina- 
tion. The writer of this paper had the privilege of 
being one of party, not merely of 
astronomers, but of photographers, meteorologists, 
and other men of science whose researches and 
labours had a bearing on the object in view; and 
the vessel sailed at this early period in order to 
enable each party to select the position which might 
be found most suitable to its special department, and 
fix the instruments for observation in such positions 
by the day of the ecli 

It was found that the shadow of the eclipse would 
first touch Spain between Bilbao and Gijon; that it 
would cross the — from north-west to south- 
east, and would finally leave it between Valencia and 
Tortosa. A map of the shadow-path thrown by the 
eclipse across north-east Spain had been mae for 
the use of scientific observers by Mr Charles Vignoles, 
F.R.S., M.R.LA., which was accompanied by observa- 
tions on the subject of a hi useful and in i 

, to which we are ebted for some of our 
own remarks. ies of this publication were supplied 
to the members of the expedition. 

Almost as soon as we were ne by sea, the mem- 
bers of the expedition were assembled in council as to 


* It will be remembered that the Himalaya was built by the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, was engaged by the British 
government for the conveyance of troops to the Crimea in the 
subsequently purchased 

state. 


er that you may be | 
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the share to be taken by each in the several observa- 
tions it was deemed desirable to make ; and each had 
a distinct part assigned him, as nearly as possible in 
harmony with his own views and wishes. 

Soon after sighting the coast of Spain, we reached 
Bilbao, whence the Spanish consul and Mr Charles 
Vignoles came out to welcome us, and where the 
Astronomer-royal and the greater part of the expedi- 
tion presently landed. Some of the party, however, 
and of these the writer was one, went on to Santander, 
at which port the Himalaya arrived the next day. 

On our reaching Santander harbour, the English 
and Spanish consuls, the harbour-master, and 
others, came on board, and placed their services at 
our command. Our luggage was passed through the 
customs without payment of duty or examination ; 
even ag were not asked for; and Illustrissimo 
8. D. Tomas Zvarrola, managing-director of the San- 


tander Railway, gave free — on the line to the 
entire during the whole time of our stay. And 
soon r our arrival, 8. D. Augustin Gutierrez, the 


principal, and two professors of the government 
college at Santander, waited on the as a com- 
mission from the university of V: id, to offer us 
every assistance in their power. 

It had been arranged that the members of the 
expedition should distribute themselves in groups or 
detachments at different points along the path of 
the shadow, so that the chances of impediments that 
might arise from unfavourable conditions of the 
atmosphere might be diminished. The period inter- 


between the day of our arrival and that of | h 


the eclipse, was t in the selection of sites for 
observation, and the unpacking and preparation of 
instruments; with occasional visits to the neigh- 
bouring towns, and rambles into the country. Each 
followed the bent of his own inclination; and while 
some made their way to the mountain-passes, climbed 
to heights where the eagles built their nests, the 
clouds rolled like seas beneath their feet, and the 
tops of lofty hills rose from amid the mist like 
islands above the surface of the ocean; or descended 
into wild valleys, strewn with huge masses of rock 
torn from the surrounding heights by the resistless 
or my emacs exploring the 
, botany, entomo! the country ; 
wet the fields of the scenes with 
which history had made them familiar; others went 
cornfields, and the peasantry; others sought the 
railways, opened here and there, and those—there are 
many—in course of construction, calculating their 
future results on Spain and her people, or, possibly, 
for English share- 


the dividends to h 
holders ; others visi the resorts of fashion, 
smoking ci with the senoras and senoritas, 
leading them forth in the dance, accompanying them 
to the playhouses, escorting them to the churches, 
and afterwards to the bull-ring, to witness the dis- 
embowelling of horses, and the occasional impale- 
ment of their riders; others sought the cafés and 
Galignani, and hunted up the latest copy of the 
; and others associated themselves in boar- 
hunts = picnics. as afar, came back 
weary and wayworn, tellin teries and sore 
throats, hairbreadth dus comfortless 
inns, and miserable diligences; but telling, too, of 
enjoyments which had repaid them for their trouble 
and fatigue ; and of generous warm-hearted hospitality 
and kindness on the part of such of their own 
countrymen as they had met with, which they should 
ship the Himalaya 
eanwhile, our ip the lay at 
anchor in Santander the v of 


attraction to the town and neighbourhood, which 
had never seen her like before. 


ung them on board, of all sorts flocked to 
see her. Not a day but ght crowds of curious 
visitors ; but Sunday was always the grand day, for 
then town and country seemed to come bodily; the 
decks swarmed with people. There came the priest 
in his preposterous hat and cloak; the fair senora 
with well-turned ankle, small foot, and graceful 
mantilla ; and the swarthy and embrowned female of 
the lower orders, with clothing, though scanty, yet of 
many colours, kerchiefed brows, and feet shoeless 
and stockingless; the merchant, the tradesman, the 
nt on his family, the muleteer and picadore. 
ey came admiring her prodigious length, clean 
decks, superb saloon, and big chimney ; admiring, too, 
her officers in their handsome uniform, and her jolly, 
stalwart, spruce, and agile crew. 

At last, the day of the eclipse dawned, and 
member of the expedition was at his post. Some 
undergone great fatigue in the selection of such posts, 
going far away into the interior of the country, tra- 
velling day day over railways and highways, 
through mist, and fog, and wet, high above the snowy 

iding, jumping, trudging along, eve’ ere meeting 
with Clouded » and with continuous, 


drenching rain, which on one occasion poured down 
on them a whole night, while they toiled on through 
mud knee-deep. , however, were now to be seen 


near the places they had decided to occupy; yet the 
morning was cloudy, and doubts were entertained 
many whether anything would be seen. But now the 
our and now the moment draw near. The clouds 
have dispersed from about the sun, whose glorious 
face, which we have not seen for days, cheers and 
animates us; yet they hang threateningly all around, 
and we are divided between hope and fear, expectation 
and mistrust. 

Already the eclipse has commenced in the Pacific ; 
the shadow has travelled over North America, has 
crossed Hudson’s Bay, Labrador, and the Atlantic ; 
and now—it reaches us. It proceeds. A quarter of 
an hour passes on; the advance of the moon over 
the sun’s disc is clearly seen. Still the clouds hang 
around. Now, a peculiar orange tint seems creeping 
over the brighter portions of the landscape ; this is 
succeeded by a paler and sicklier hue of a greenish 
yellow or brown. A veil like that of night steals 
over the south and south-east. Every moment the 
colours of objects around us seem to chan In the 
zenith, where there are no clouds, the sky is of a deep 
leaden hue; lower down, of a lighter tint; while in 
the east and north-east horizon, where the clouds 
hang thickly, the prevailing colour is yellow, which 
the and trees appear to reflect. 

* Totality’ ——— for the darkness increases 
rapidly. e birds cease to sing, and flutter to and 
fro in alarm; the domestic animals hasten to their 
homes. The flowers, which are covered with dew, 
droop and close ; the butterflies seem smitten to the 
earth. The voices of men and beasts cease to be 
heard; a solemn and supernatural stillness reigns 
everywhere around; the very air and waters are, or 
seem to be, still. 

Alas! the clouds again obscure our view, they 
threaten to hide it altogether. Yet once more the 
sun is seen; it is now but a thin crescent, and this, 
even as we look, is breaking up into fragments. See! 
a great shadow from the north-west comes sweeping 
over the hills; the sky seems falling down upon us, 
as if it were about to entomb us in its huge vault. 
The full orb of the moon comes into view, and the 
corona! And see, the stars, the stars! How splendid, 
how sublime! ’Tis a moment long to be remembered. 

Clouds, clouds! The air is chill, the wind has gone 
round to the north. And how fearful is the darkness ; 
tis midnight, as it were, at noon! The bats are flying 
about us. And yet it is a peculiar darkness, and not 


so intense, perhaps, as we just now thought, though 


| | 
. 
vening 
in his gilded barge, and the bishop in his episcopal 
grandeur, to the humblest who could get a beat to 
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the neighbouring mountains have entirely disap; 

The pono yonder are of a purple hue, the horizon 
oes. the earth a dull = The heavens are 
aintly illumined by the light from the halo, or 
‘glory,’ which surrounds the moon. And, ah! see 
those rosy-coloured horns or flames of light pushing 
out here and there beyond the edges of the moon— 
these are the protuberances, the subject of so much 
philosophical interest. 


What thoughts crowd through one’s mind of the 
littleness and impotence of man, of the majesty of 
God, of the mystery of creation, of the infinity every- 


as it seems to be, at an end? What horror and 
despair would then usurp its dominion—how soon 
would life cease—how soon would chaos be restored ! 

But see! a ray shoots forth from behind the sun’s 
disc—a ray so glorious that it seems like an electric 
flash. And now those brilliant beads of light, shining 
like diamonds of matchless lustre here and there on 
the moon’s edge, tell us that the totality is past— 
that the sun, the lord of worlds, is about to shew 
himself again to his subjects. Nature smiles at his 
very glance ; the stars disappear—the gloom melts— 
the shadows flee ; day dawns, as it were, from zenith 
to horizon, the cocks crow, the flowers open, the 
birds chirp and begin to sing, the voices of men 
and animals are again heard—the eclipse is over! 
Brief has been the wondrous scene, but never can it 
be forgotten. 

We must not lead the reader to suppose that all 
er disappoin saw nothing of the princi 
Shenamene | while others obtained a middling, = 
some an excellent view. Among the first, we regret 
to say that Mr Charles Vignoles, the eminent civil 
engineer, was included, and we learn that this is the 
third occasion on which he has met with a similar dis- 
appointment. But the protuberances and other phases 
of the eclipse were photographed, and many obser- 
vations recorded and discoveries made which will, we 
believe, amply repay the cost and trouble of the 

ition. 

i excursions were now taken, farewell visits 
paid, and in a few days all had reassembled on board 
the Himalaya, which had meanwhile continued to be 
the centre of attraction to all classes in the neighbour- 
hood of Santander. Among other visitors were two 


baptism. The candidates for matrimony were a 
— gentleman and an English lady—the former, 
a illegal latter a Protestant. 

ch a marriage being illegal in Spain, the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the presence of an lish shi 
and an English cl in Santander harbour 
been eagerly ciel sel the wedding-party accord- 
ingly came on board to have the. union solemnised ; 
followed by the parents of the baby referred to with 
their little charge, when the marriage and christening 
were duly performed. 

On the afternoon of Saturday the 28th July, the 
Himalaya arrived at Spithead; the members of the 
expedition took their leave of the ship and of each 
other amid rounds of cheers, waving of hats, and other 
expressions of hearty good-will, and returned to their 
homes. It was arranged that the several reports of 
their respective observations should be sent within 
three months to the Astronomer-royal; and after 
being revised by that officer, should be published in 
a separate volume under his authority, in concur- 
rence with that of the Astronomical Society. 

There can be no doubt that England has done her- 
self honour in having taken the lead in the enterprise, 
the history of which we have here sketched out. The 
thanks of the nation, as well as of the expedition, are 
due to the Astronomer-royal for having directed the 


attention of the government to the subject, and 


where surrounding us! What if the sun’s reign were, | Th 


candidates for matrimony, and one candidate for | M 


ided and superintended its subsequent ; 
eal as to the eminent tee aided him in the 
execution of his plans. The observations which have 
been made by the expedition are very numerous, and 
will no doubt prove most valuable ; and when to these 
are added those of the French, German, Spanish, and 
other astronomers who were similarly engaged on the 
occasion, the results must be highly important. 


THE WILD HUNTRESS. 
CHAPTER XXXII.—A WORD ABOUT MORMON MONSTERS. 

Nor long did I remain under the mental paralysis. 

ere was no time for idle repining. The intelli- 

ence, derived from the torn leaf, had given me a cue 

or action ; and my — struggled to free itself from 

the le of grief. Hope whispered the watch- 

word, ‘Up and €o duing? and I arose to obey its 
mandate. 

My heart was on fire—wildly, madly on fire. The 
contents of that epistle, while it imbued my spirit 
with the sweetest of all earthly pleasures, revealed to 
it the deadliest of dangers—imparting an anguish 
all expression. 

t told me far more than the writer herself knew— 
both of her love and what she had need to fear: for, 
in her guileless innocence, was she alike unconscious 
of the passion and the peril. 

Not so I She had placed her heart before me. 
As on a printed page, I could trace its tender inclin- 


this been all, I should have been hep — 
supremely happy. But, alas! that writing told me 
more: that she who had pencilled it was in deadly 


ril. 

"i ~ad deadly: it was not of life ; but of some- 
thing far dearer—to me a thousand times more dear— 
her virgin honour. 

Now comprehended I, in all their diabolic signifi- 
cance, those wild weird words: ‘The wolf has sle 
in the lair of the forest deer—the yellow fawn will 
his victim!’ Now knew I the wolf—a wolf disguised 
in the clothing of the lamb! 

It needed no acumen to tell to whom the fi 
referred. The writing itself revealed him—all 
the name; and that was manifest by implication. 
The man with whom ‘ Marian went away’—he whom 
I had seen in clerical garb and guise, was the wolf of 
the metaphor ; and that man was Josh Stebbins, the 

ormon ! 


With him, too, Lilian had gone away! 

Not with words can I express the suggestive 
hideousness of this thought. To understand it in all 
its cruel significance, the reader should be acquainted 
with that peculiar sect—known as the ‘Church of 
Latter-day Saints’—should have read its history and 
its chronicles. Without this knowledge, he will be ill 
able to comprehend the peculiar bitterness, that, in 
that hour wrapped and wrung my soul. 

Accident had made me acquainted with the 
Mormon religion; not with its tenets—for it has 
none—but with the moral idiosync of its most 
eminent ‘apostles,’ as well as that its humbler 
devotees—two very different classes of ‘ Saints.’ 

In the animal world, we seek in vain for the type of 
either class. The analogies of wolf and lamb, hawk 
and pigeon, cat and mouse, cannot be employed with 
any degree of appropriateness—not one of them. In 
all these creatures there are traits either of nobility 
or beauty. Neither is to be found in the life and 
character of a Lem Pe ag he be a sincere 
neophyte or a hypocritical apostle. 

Perhaps the nearest antagonistic forms of the 
animal world, by which we might typify the antithetic 
conditions of Mormon life, both social and 1eligious, 
are those of fox and goose; though no doubt the 
subtle reynard would scorn the compari Nor, 
indeed, is the fox a true type: for even him there 
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which it feels in contemplating the 
character of a ‘ ruling elder’ among the ‘ Saints.’ 

It would be difficult to imagine anything further 
removed, from what we may term the ‘divinity of 
human nature,’ than one of these. Vulgar and brutal, 
cunning and cruel, are ordi epithets; and alto- 

ther too weak to characterise such a creature. 

me of the ‘twelves’ and of the ‘seventies’ may 
lack one or other of these characteristics. In most 
cases, however, you may safely bestow them all; and 
if it be the chief of the sect—the President himself— 
you may add such other ugly — as your 
fancy may s ; and be sure that your portraiture 
will still fall short of the hideousness of the origi 

Perhaps the most striking characteristic of these 
fanatics is the absolute openness of their cheat. A 
more commonplace im has never beén offered 
for acceptance, even to the most ignorant of mankind. 
It a nae pe to reason nor romance. The one is 
insulted by the very shallowness of its chicanery, 
while its rank plebbishness —— the other. Even 
the nomenclature, both of its offices and office-bearers, 
has a vulgar ring that smacks of ignoble origin. 
The names ‘twelves,’ ‘seventies,’ ‘deacons,’ ‘ wife- 
doms,’ ‘Smiths’ (Hyrum and Joseph), Pratt, Snow, 
Young, Cowdery, and the like—coupled as they are 


| are redeeming qualities—something to relieve the soul 
from that 


with an affectation and imitation of Scripture phrase- 
a_i a vocabulary burlesquing even the Sacred 
Book itself, and suggesting by their sounds the true 


character of the Mormon Church—a very essence of 
plebeian hypocrisy. 

I have used the word ‘ fanatics,’ but that must be 
understood in a limited sense. It can only be applied 
to the ‘geese ’—the ignorant and besotted canaille— 
which the ‘a lic’ emissaries have collected from 
all of Europe, but chiefly from England, Scot- 
land, and Wales. The Welsh, as might be expected, 
furnish a large proportion of these emigrant geese ; 
while, strange as it may sound, there is but one Irish 

oose in the whole ee flock! There are but 
ew of these ‘birds’ of native American breed. The 
general intelligence, supplied by a proper school 
system, prevents much proselytism in that quarter; 
but it does not hinder the cute Yankee from playing 
the part of the fox: for in reality this is his in 
the social system of Mormondom. The President or 
‘High Priest and Prophet’ himself, the Twelves and 
Seventies, the elders, deacons, and other dignitaries, 
are all, or nearly all, of true Yankee growth; and to 
call these ‘ fanatics’ would be a misapplication of the 
term. Term them conspirators, charlatans, hypocrites, 
and impostors, if you will; but not fanatics. The 
Mormon fox is no fanatic: he is a professor in the 
most emphatic sense of the word, but not a believer. 
His profession is absolute hypocrisy—he has neither 
faith, dogma, nor doctrine. 

There are writers who have defended these forbans 
of religion ; and some who have even spoken well of 
their system. — Stansbury, the explorer, has a 
good opinion of them. The captain is at best but a 
superficial observer ; and, unfortunately for his judg- 
ment, received most courteous treatment at their 
hands. It is not human nature ‘to k ill of the 
bridge that has carried one over ;? and Captain Stans- 
bury has obeyed the common impulse. In the earlier 
times of the Mormon Church, there were champions 
of the Stansbury kind to defend its members against 
the charge of polygamy. In those days, the Saints 
themselves attempted a sort of defence. The subject 
was then too rank to come forth as a revelation. t 
a truth of this awkward kind could not long 
remain untold ; and it became necessary to mask it 
under the more moderate title of a spiritual wifedom. 
It required an acute metaphysician to comprehend this 
spiritual relationship ; and the moralist was puzzled 
to understand its sanctity. 

During that period, while the Saints dwelt within 


the ~ of the Gentiles’ country, this cloak was k 

on; but after their ‘ exodus’ to the Salt Lake settle- 
ments, the flimsy garment was thrown off, being found 
too inconvenient to be carried any longer. There 
the motive for concealment was removed, and the 
apology of a spiritual wifedom ceased to exist. It 
came out in its carnal and sensual shape. Polygamy 
was boldly preached and proclaimed, as it had ever 
been eager in its most hideous shape; and the 
defenders of Mormon purity, thus betrayed by their 
pet protests, drop 


The ‘institution’ is even more odious under Mor- 
mon than Mohammed. There is no redeeming point 
—not even the ‘romance of the harem’—for the 
zenana of a Latter-day Saint is a type of the most 
vulgar materialism—where even the favourite sul- 
tana is not exempted from the hard work-a-day duties 
of a slave. 

Polygamy? No! the word has too limited a signi- 
fication. To characterise the condition of a Mormon 
wife, we must resort to the phraseology of the bagnio. 

In company of a Mormon had Lilian gone away ! 

“4 wonder that my heart was on fire—wildly, madly 
on fire. 

I rose from my seat, and rushed forth for my 
horse. 

The storm still raged apace. Clouds and rolling 
thunder, Set and rain—rain such as that that 
ushered in the Deluge! 

The storm! what cared I for its fury? Rain ante- 
diluvian would not have stayed me in-doors—not if it 
had threatened the drowning of the world! 


their broken lances to the 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
ANOTHER DUEL DETERMINED ON. 


Into my saddle—off out of the clearing—away 
through the dripping forest—on through the swelter- 
ing swamp, I hurri . 

7 creek was my route—my destination, the 
dwelling of the hunter, Wingrove. Surely, in such 
weather, I should find him at home? 

It was natural I should seek the young backwoods- 
man. In such an emergency, I might count with 
certainty on having his advice and assistance. 

True, I anticipated but slight benefit from either: 
for what could either avail me? The young man was 
helpless as myself; and had similarly suffered. This 
would secure me his sympathy; but what more could 
he give? 

After all, I did not reckon it as nothing. The 
sympathy of a friend or fellow-sufferer may soothe, 
though it cannot cure ; and for such a solace the heart 
intuitively seeks. Confidence and sympathy are con- 
solatory virtues—even penance has its p 

I longed, therefore, for a friend—one to whom I could 
confide my secret, and unbosom my sorrow; and I 
sought that friend in the young backwoodsman. I 
had a claim upon him; he had made me the confidant 
of his care—the recipient of his heart confessed. 
Little dreamed I at the time, I should so soon be calling 
upon him for a reciprocity of the kindness. 

Fortune so far favoured me—I found him at home. 

My arrival scarcely roused him from a dejection 
that, I could perceive, was habitual to him. knew 
its cause ; wd could see that he was struggling against 
it—lest it should hinder him from the fulfilment of 
his duties as a host. It did not. 

There was something truly noble in this conquest of 
courtesy over the heart heavily laden—charged 


an 
oe with selfish care. Not without admiration 
id I observe the conflict. 

I hesitated not to confide my secret to such a man: 
I felt convinced that under that buckskin coat beat 

told hi e whole of my love—beginni 

with the hour in which I left hin. 
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The tale aroused him from his apathy—more espe- 
cially the episode, which related to my first meet- 
ing with Lilian, and the encounter t followed. 
As a hunter, this last would have secured his atten- 
tion; but it was not altogether that. The scene 
touched a chord in unison with his own memories: 
for by some such incident had he first won the favour 
duel tha’ 

Asla e of the -scene—that 
point where the stranger had appeared upon the stage 
—lI could perceive the interest of my listener culmi- 
nating to a pitch of excitement; and, before I had 
pronounced ten words in description of the clerical 
visitor, the young hunter sprang to his feet, exclaiming 
as he did so: 

‘Josh Stebbins!’ 

*Yes; it was he—I know it myself.’ 

I continued the narrative; but I saw that I was no 
longer listened to with attention. Wingrove was on 
his feet, and paced the floor with nervous irregular 
strides, Every now and then, I saw him glance 
towards his rifle, that rested over the fireplace; while 
the angry flash of his eye betokened, that he was 
meditating some serious desi 

As soon as I had described the winding up of the 
duel, and what followed—including my departure for 
Swampville—I was in interrupted by the young 
hunter—this time not by his speech, but by an action 
ony | significant. astily approaching the fire- 
place, he lifted his rifle from the cleets ; and, dropping 
the piece upon its butt, commenced loading it! 

It was not the movement itself, so much as the 
time and manner, that arrested my attention; and 
these declared the object of the act. Neither for 

uirrel nor coon—deer, bear, nor panther—was that 

Whe that h 

‘Where are you going?’ I inquired, seeing that he 
had taken down his poo WE cap, and slung on his 
pouch and powder-horn. 

‘Only a bit down the crik. You'll excuse me, 
stranger, for leavin’ o’ ye; but I'll be back in the 
twinklin’ o’ an 7 Thar’s a bite o’ dinner for ye, if 
you can eat cold deer-meat ; an’ you'll find somethin’ 
in the old bottle thar. I won't be gone more’n a hour. 
I reckon—I won't.’ 

The emphasis a certain indecision, which 
I observed without being able to interpret. I had my 


conjectures, however. 

*Can I not go with you?’ I asked, in hopes of draw- 
ing him to declare his design. ‘The weather has 
cleared up ; and I should prefer riding out, to staying 
here alone. If it is not some business of a private 


*Thar’s nothin’ ic’larly private about it, 

it’s a bizness ‘ou to be 

ess ye’ve got own now, ’ithout takin’ 

‘If it is not rude, may I ask the business on which 
to know changes in’ to kill 

elcome i . Ima 
Josh Stebbins !” 

* Kill Josh Stebbins ?’ 

*Eyther that, or he shell kill me.’ 

‘Oh! nonsense!’ I exclaimed, surprised less at the 
intention—which I had already half divined—than at 
the cool determined tone in which it was declared. 

‘I’ve said it, st ! I’ve swore it over an’ over, 
an’ it shell be done. ’Taint no new notion I’ve tuk. 
I'd detarmined on makin’ him fight long ago, for I’d 
an old score to settle wi’ him, afore that ‘un you know 
o’ ; but I niver ked get the skunk to stan’ up. He 
allers tuk care to keep out o’ my =e Now I’ve made 


up my mind he don’t dodge me any r; an’, by the 
! if be foun’ in 
the settlement’—— 

* He is not to be found in the settlement.’ - 


‘Not to be foun’ in the settlement!’ echoed the 
hunter, in a tone that betrayed both surprise and 


vexation—‘ not to be foun’ in the settlement? Surel 
you ain’t in earnest, stranger? You seed him the day 
afore yesterday !’ 

*True—but I have reason to think he is 4 

‘God forbid! But you ain’t sure o’ it? t makes 
you think he air gone ?’ 

‘Too sure of it—it was that knowledge that brought 
me in such haste to your cabin.’ 

I detailed the events of the morning, which Win- 

ve had not = heard; my brief interview with 
the Indian maiden—her ~~ speech that had 
roved but too truthful. described the deserted 
welling ; and at last read to him the letter of Lilian 
—read it from beginning to end. 

He listened with attention, though chafing at the 
delay. Once or twice only did he interrupt me, with 
the simple expression— Poor little Lil!’ 

‘Poor little Lil!’ repeated he when I had finished. 
‘She too gone wi’ him!—just as Marian went six 
months ago! No—no!’ exclai correcting 
himself, in a voice that proclaimed the agony of his 
thoughts. ‘No! it war different—altogether dif- 
ferent : Marian went willinly.’ 

‘How know you that?’ I said, with a half-con- 
ceived hope of consoling him. 

‘Know it? O stranger! I’m sure o’ it: Su-wa-nee 
sayed so.’ 

* That ge nothing. It is not the truer of her 
having said so. A jealous and spiteful rival. Perhaps 
the very contrary is the truth. Perhaps Marian was 
forced to this man. Her father may have 
influenced and it oF at all he 
appears to i under some singular influence— 
5 if in dread of his saintly son-in-law. I noticed 
some circumstances that would lead one to this con- 
clusion.’ 

‘Thank ye, stranger, for them words!’ cried the 
young hunter, rushing forward, and ing me 
eagerly by the hand. ‘It’s the first bit o’ comfort 
I’ve had since Marian war tuk away! I’ve heerd 
myself that Holt war afeerd o’ Stebbins; an’ maybe 
that snake in the grass had a coil about him some- 
how. I confess ye, it often puzzled me, Marian’s takin’ 
it so to heart, an’ all about a bit o’ a kiss—which I 
wudn’t a tuk if the Indyun hadn't poked her lips 
clost up to myen. Lord o’ mercy! I’d gie all I’ve 
world, to think it war true as you’ve 


‘I have very little doubt of its being true. I have 
now seen your rival; and I think it altogether 
improbable she would, of her own free will, have 
preferred him to you.’ 

‘Thank ye, stranger! it’s kind in to say so. 
She’s now married an’ gone; but if I thort thar 
to do now.’ 

‘What is that?’ I asked, struck by the emphatic 
“a with which the last words were spoken. 
oll 


got in the 
sa 


er him, if’t be to the furrest eend o’ the world! 
es, ! I mean it. I’ll go arter him, an’ track 
him out. find him in the a Californey 
gold mine, or wherever he may try to hide hisself ; 
an’, by the Etarnal! I’ll wipe out the score—both the 
old un an’ the new un—in the skunk’s blood, or I'll 
never set fut agin in the state o’ Tennessee. I’ve 
made up my mind to it.’ 
* You are determined to follow him ?’ 
‘Firmly detarmined !’ 
‘Enough! Our roads lie together !’ 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 


A DEPARTURE IN A ‘DUG-OUT.’ 


We were in perfect accord as to our course of action, 
as in our thoughts. If our motives were not similar, 
our enemy was the same. Ouly was there a difference 
in our prospective designs. ve was the lure that 


beckoned me on; Wingrove was led by revenge. = 5 


i nature 

| 

| 

if 
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companion ; to follow her, and rescue innocence, was 
the réle cast for me. Though guided by two such 
different passions, both were of the strongest of our 
nature—either sufficient to stimulate to the most 
earnest action ; and without loss of time, we entered 
upon it with full determination. 

I had already formed the design of pursuit; and 
perhaps it was with the hope of obtaining an asso- 
ciate and companion, that I had sought an interview 
with the hunter. At all events, this had been my 
leading idea. His expressed determination, therefore, 
was but the echo of my wish. It only remained for 
us to mould our design into a proper and practicable 
form. 

Though not much older than my new comrade, 
there were some things in which I had the advantage 
of him. I was his superior in experience. He acknow- 


led, it with all deference; and permitted my 
oie to take the lead. 
The exercise of partisan warf ially that 


practised on the Mexican and Indian frontiers—is a 
school scarcely equalled for training the mind to cool- 
ness and self-reliance. An experience thus obtained, 
had given mine such a cast ; and taught me, by many 
a ailiconmabeet lesson, the truthfulness of that 
wise saw: ‘The more haste the worse speed.’ 

Instead, therefore, of rushing at once in medias res, 
and starting forth, without knowing whither to go, 
my counsel was that we should act with caution; and 

opt some definite plan of pursuit. 

It was not the su ion of my heart, but rather 
of my head. Had 1 obeyed the promptings of the 
former, I should have been in the saddle hours ago, and 
galloping somewhere in a westerly direction—perhaps 
to find, at the end of a long journey, only disappoint- 
ment, and the infallibility of the ain 

Taking counsel from my reason, I advised a different 
course of action; and my comrade—whose head for 
his age was a cool on to follow my advice. 
Indeed, he had far less motive for haste than L 
Revenge would keep, and could be slept upon; while 
with emotions such as mine, a quiet heart was out of 
the question. She whom I loved was not only in 
danger of being lost to me for ever, but in —— of 


becoming the victim of a dastard ic as 
! 


Suffering under the sting of such a fearful appre- 
hension, it to exert all the 
ing power whi was possessed. ut 
known where to go, I should have rushed to horse, 
and ridden on upon the instant. Not knowing, I was 
fortunately possessed of sufficient prudence to restrain 
me from idle a 


ttempt. 
That Holt and his daughter were , and in 
moe ge Ae the Mormon, we knew : the letter told 
that. tt they had left the cabin, was equally 
known; but whether they were yet clear off from the 
neighbourhood, was still uncertain; and to ascertain 
this was the first thing to be accomplished. If still 
within the boundaries of the settlement, or upon 
any of the roads leading from it, there would be a 
chance of overtaking them. But what after that? 
Ah! beyond that I did not trust myself to speculate. 
I dared not discuss the future. I refrained from cast- 
ing even a glance into its horoscope—so dark did it 
Thad but little that they were an within 
reach. That fatal be 
er mean i yh wey m a hasty inter- 
pretation of it Had not it so a figurative applica- 
tion? and did it not signify I should be too in 
every sense? * * * * * 
At what time had they taken their ? 
what route? and road? 
These were the points to be ascertained; and 
our only hope of obtaining a clue to them was by 


wellin 


Thither we hied in all haste—prepared, if need be, 
for a more distant expedition. 

On entering the enclosure, we dismounted, and at 
once set about examining the ‘sign.’ My companion 
passed to and fro, like a pointer in pursuit of a 


partri 

I hai hoped we might trace them by the tracks; 
but this hope was abandoned, on perceiving that the 
rain had obliterated every index of the kind. Even 
the hoof-prints of my own horse—made but an 
hour before—were ed full of mud, and scarcely 

Mel th upon horseback? I 

ey gone orse ? It was not 

transported in that way? Nor yet could they have 
removed them in a wagon. No road for wheels 
ran within miles of the clearing—that to Swampville, 
as already stated, being no more than a bridle-path ; 
while the other ‘traces,’ leading up and down the 
creek, were sty unavailable for the passage of a 
wheeled vehicle. 

There was but one conclusion to which we could 
come; and indeed we arrived at it without much 
delay : they had gone off in a canoe. 

It was clear as words or eye-witnesses could have 
made it. Wingrove well knew the craft. It was 
known as Holt’s ‘dug-out;’ and was occasionall 
used as a ferry-boat, to transport across the cree 
such stray travellers as passed that way. It was 
sufficiently large to carry several at once—large 
enough for the purpose of a removal. 

The mode of their departure was the worst feature 
in the case; for, although we had been already 
suspecting it, we had still some hopes. Had they 
gone off in any other way, there would have been 
a possibility tracking them. But a congé in a 
canoe was a very different affair—man’s 
leaves no token upon the water: like a bubble or a 
drop of rain, his traces vanish from the surface or 
sink into the depths of the subtle element—an 
emblem of his own vain i ! 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
A DANGEROUS SWEETHEART. 


Our conjectures as to the mode of their d 
were at an end. On this point, we had arrived ata 
definite knowledge. It was clear they had gone off 
in the canoe; and with the current, of course: since 
that would carry them in the direction they intended 
to travel. 

The settling of this question produced a climax— 
a rae” f pause in our action. 

We s upon the bank of the stream, bending 
our eyes upon its course, and for a time giving way 
to the most gloomy reflections. Like our thoughts 
were the waters troubled. Swollen by the recent 
rain-storm, the stream no longer preserved its 
purity; but in the hue of its waters justified the 
name it bore. Brown and turbid, they rolled past 
—no longer a stream, but a rushing torrent—that 
spumed —- the banks, as it surged impetuously 
onward. ‘Trees torn up by the roots were carried 
on by the current—their huge trunks and half-riven 
branches twisting and wriggling in the stream, like 
drowning giants in their death-struggle. In the 
‘sough’ of the torrent, we heard their sighs—in its 
roar, the groans of their departing spirits ! 

scene was in unison with our thoughts; and 
equally so with the laughter that at that moment 
sounded in our ears—for it was laughter wild and 
maniac. It was heard in the forest behind us; _- 
ps ee the trees, and mingling its shrill unearthly 
o with the roaring of the torrent. Both of us 
were startled at the sound. Tho 


the voice was 
a woman’s, I could see that it 


produced on 


| 
| 
| 
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Wingrove a certain impression of fear. On hearing 
it, he trembled and turned pale. 

I needed no explanation. A glance towards the 
forest revealed the cause. A female form moving 
among the trees told me whence had come that 
unexpected and ill-timed cachinnation. 

‘Lord o’ mercy!’ exclaimed my companion, ‘ that 
Indyun again! She’s been arter me since that night, 
an’ threatens to have a fresh try at takin’ my life. 
Look out, stranger! I know she’s got pistols.’ 

*Oh! I fancy there’s not much danger. She 
appears to be in the laughing mood.’ 

‘It’s jest that ere larf I don’t like; she’s allers 
wust when she’s in that way.’ 

By this time the Indian had reached the _ the 
clearing, very near the rear of the cabin. ithout 
pausing, she sprang up on the fence—as if to enter the 
enclosure. This, however, proved not to be her inten- 
tion ; for, on climbing to the topmost rail, she stood 
erect upon it, with one hand clutching the limb of a 
tree, to keep her in position. 

As soon as she had attained the upright attitude, 
another peal of laughter came ringing from her lips, 
as wild as that with which she had announced her 
approach; but there was also in its tones a certain 
modulation that betokened scorn ! 

Neither of us uttered a syllable; but, observing a 
profound silence, stood waiting to hear what she had 
to say. 

pa scornful laugh, and her words broke forth : 

‘White Eagle! and proud slayer of red panthers! 
your hearts are troubled as the stream on which your 
eyes are gazing! Su-wa-nee knows your sorrows. 
She comes to you with words of comfort !’ 


*‘ Ah! speak them then!’ said I, suddenly conceiving | shed. 


a 

‘ Hear you that sound in the forest?’ 

We heard no sound, save that of the water grum- 
bling and surging at our feet. We answered in the 
negative. 

‘You hear it not? Ha, ha, ha! where are your 
ears? It is ringing in mine. All day I have heard it. 
Listen ! there it is again !’ 

‘She’s a mockin’ us,’ muttered my companion ; 
‘thar ain’t no soun’ in partickler.’ 

‘No! we cannot hear it; you are mocking us,’ I 
rejoined, addressing m to the brown-skinned sibyl. 

‘Ha! ha! ha! It is i that is mocking you. It 
you, and yet is not ine It is not 
the dove cooing y to his mate, nor the screaming 
of the owl. It is the cuckoo that mocks you! ha! ha! 
the cuckoo! Now, do you hear it, White Eagle? Do 
you hear it, proud slayer of red panthers? Ha! it 
mocks you both!’ 

‘Oh! bother, girl!’ exclaimed Wingrove in a vexed 
tone; ‘ ye’re a talkin’ nonsense.’ 

‘Truth, White Eagle—truth! The black snake has 
been in your nest ; and yours, too, slayer of panthers! 
He has wound himself around your pretty finds, and 
borne them away in his coils—away over the great 
desert plains—away to the Big Lake! Ha, ha, ha! 
In the desert, he will defile them ; in the waters of the 
lake, he will drown them—ha, ha, ha!’ 

‘Them’s yur words o’ comfort, air ?’ cried 
Wingrove, Tr to a pitch of fury. ‘ if 
I'll bar sech ! I won't stan’ it any longer. Clar 
out now! We want no croakin’ raven hyar. Clar 
out! or’— 


He was not permitted to finish the threat. I saw 


the girl sudde y drop down from her position on the | Of 


fence, and glide behind the trunk of a tree. Almost at 
the same instant a light gleamed along the bark ; which 
might have been mistaken for a flash of lightning, had 
it not been followed instantaneously by a quick crack 
—easily recognisable as the report of a pistol ! 

I waited not to witness the effect; but rushed 
towards the tree—with the design of intercepting the 


The blue smoke lingering in the damp air, hindered 
me from seeing the movements of the girl; but, 
hurrying onw: I clambered over the fence. 

Once on the other side, I was beyond the cloud, 
and could command a view for a score of yards or so; 
but, in that circuit, no human form was to be seen! 

Beyond it, however, I heard the vengeful, scornful 
laugh, pealing its unearthly echoes through the 
columned aisles of the forest ! 


HOW WE STOCKED THE MERE. 


My grandfather lived in a house called Nether Mere. 
It was a low rambling building, with rooms all open- 
ing into one another in a sociable sort of way; while a 
number of offices stood respectfully at a little dis- 
tance off, like servants waiting at dinner. The very 
inconvenience of its arrangements was its -—~ 
charm in the eyes of a boy twelve years old. You 
could hardly go anywhere about it under shelter. 
The barn, coach-house, and stables were more than 
one hundred yards off. The back-kitchen, laundry, 
beer-cellar, knife-house, and apple-store were set 
round a court called the stone-yard. Beyond this, 
through an archway, was the pump-yard, fringed with 
humbler offices, of which one was a covered tank for 
hogs’ wash. This I was instructed to consider un- 
fathomable. Many a time have I watched the yard- 
man baling out swill for the pigs, with a ladle ten feet 
long, and thought the worst possible form of death 
would be to slip over its edge, and be left inside, with 
the great wooden door shut down upon me. It was 
only two feet deep, but I did not know that then. 
Beyond the pump-yard was the cinder-house and wood- 

This last was a precious preserve to me and 
my brother. The Duke of Athol never set more store 
by Glen Tilt, than we did by the wood-shed, for it 
swarmed with sparrows. They built their nests by 
scores in the ra moss-grown roof. Every beam 
and rafter in that shed was as familiar to me as 
a mountain-pass to the deer-stalker. Year after 
year, we climbed, tore our clothes, and the skin 
off our knuckles, in probing the holes in the roof 
for eggs; and when, in r-days, the shed was 
condemned, and pulled down, I felt as if one of the 
strongest links which bound me to my childhood had 
been broken. 

There were many other attractions to the place. 
The banks around were drilled with rabbit-holes; and 
I believe we could have challenged any warrener as 
to the making and —s of rabbit-nets. We had 
two ferrets, Pug and Polyhymnia by name, and with 
these two we kept the household, and many of our 
neighbours, supplied with rabbit-pies Gicghans the 
winter. 


There was, too, a rookery. Now, m ther 
had his own notions | 
no gun to be fired near the house. So, when the rook 
season came on, and many of our young friends used 
to have what we thought glorious sport with air-canes 
and pea-rifles, we were forced to see the juvenile rooks 
grow up unmolested. However, grandfather always 
told us we might shoot as many as we could with 
peg age of our own manufacture. So, in May, as soon 
as the young rooks got out of the nest, and became 
‘perchers,’ we used to make hazel-bows and store of 
reed-arrows ti with elder. By pushing the reed 
into the pith of a bit of elder-stick, about three inches 
long, we formed an arrow which flew tolerably straight. 
course, the rooks at the top of the high elms were 
out of shot; but after a wind, or some foolish ambi- 
tion on the part of the qos ones, some few used to 
get hustled down to the lower branches; and then 
we opened fire. We managed to kill about three or 
four in the season. It was a horrible business, 1 
have often thought since ; but what could we do wi 
our restricted privileges and 


Indian. 


ith 
eager love of ‘ ‘i 
When a young rook was discovered about ten varie | 
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above our heads, we used to assemble underneath and 
shoot at him, turn and turn about, till he died. It 
was a melancholy process for him. The poor beast 
sat there helplessly cursing fate, or his own folly, in 
trying to  egege he was well fledged. Often as not, 
we missed him ; then an arrow plumped through his 
tail: we were getting the range. Then an ugly —- 
on his stomach : poor blacky pitched along the branc 
for an inch or two. Another thump; then a decided 
hit under his chin. This, like the knight’s thrust at 
the helmet in a joust, was most difficult, but most 
effective. More thumps. Rooky — sick, swayed 
about, spread out his tail, and tumbled off from fright 
and 
But the charm of the place was the mere. This 
was a piece of water of about ten acres, with sloping 
grass tania, and a plantation along one side. Here 
and there, at the further edge, grew patches of strong 
rush, which a blind man was allowed to cut for the 
spe of making into mats. Poor old fellow! I see 
im now. He used to come in the summer with a 
sickle, and a child to lead him. Once set on the bank, 
opposite to a bed of rushes, with his face in the right 
direction, he would wade in with outstretched arms, 
and his sickle in his right hand, like old Time. When 
he reached the rushes, he would cut an armful, sawing 
away down below the surface till the long green shafts 
up into hisembrace. Then carrying the bundle 
back to his child, who spread them out in the sunshine 
to dry, he would grope darkly backwards and forwards 
all the day. He was a great protégé of my grand- 
father’s, and the servants used to e him out beer, 
with a dash of gin in it. When the mats were made, 
he sold some of them to his benefactor at considerably 
above cost-price, and hawked the rest about the 
neighbourhood. 

e only drawback to the mere was its want of fish. 
When we were quite young, little tots in the nursery, it 
had been dried up by a succession of very hot summers. 
Most tantalising were the tales we were told about 
the fish which had been taken out as the waters grew 
low—one pike was said to have weighed twenty-seven 
pounds. It was so large, grandfather said, that it was 
cut | and sent piecemeal in presents to the neighbours 
roun 


When we were about twelve years old, my brother 
and I had serious consultations about re-stocking the 
mere. It was a work of faith—we could not hope to 
see much result for several summers: but still the 
work itself had immediate as well as a. 
attractions. We began. There was a deep 
pond about a mile off, choke-full of little perch, 
which bit as fast as we could drop the bait among 
them. They never reached any size there; the 
biggest was not more than four or five inches long 
—indeed, they had no room to grow. The great 
difficulty was to catch them without killing them 
in the process. They were so greedy that they 
age swallowed the hook at once. However, 

ry striking the moment the float bobbed, we 
used to twitch them out before they had time to 

themselves. Provided with a pailful of water, 
into which we put them, we worked on the whole 
summer, carrying the vessel back, one on each side, 
with several rests, and carefully emptying it into the 
mere. Thus we transplanted many score of little 
perch, who had long been sick of one another’s socie 
and turned off on their tails, each one for hi q 
directly they had an opportunity of being independent. 

We felt that perch alone would not be enough, so 
we set to work snaring pike. There was a fen in 
the parish traversed by a slow stream. From this 
a number of ight dikes, about five feet wide, 
stretched right left. In the spring, the pike, 
which abounded in the river, used to penetrate w 
these to spawn. This was our opportunity. Arm 
with a pole ti with a wire-noose, we crept along 
by the side of ditches, till we saw a pike basking 


in the shallow, over the warm black mud. Hist! be 
quiet. Here is one. Lowering the pole gently about 
a yard before him, the wire ving been previously 
tried to see whether it sli - ily, we passed the 
loop slowly over his nose. q we could do this without 
touching him, and coax it on past his gills, he was 
ours. sharp jerk tightened the noose—a tug, a 
splash, and out floundered Mr Pike sideways, very 
much astonished and woke up, but none the worse, 
except, perhaps, for the displacement cf a few scales 
where the wire closed and nipped him round. Thus 
we sometimes caught half-a-dozen on a holiday. We 
took them all scrupulously to the mere, where: they 
darted off after a moment’s consideration, each one 
believing he had cleverly given us the slip after all, so 
difficult is it to judge of another’s motive. 

We got on well with the pike and perch. The 
next thing was to get the former supplied with food. 
For this, we dragged the moat of a farm about two 
miles off. This belon to my dfather, and 
swarmed with carp. It had never been fished, and 
on a clear day, you might see numbers swimming 
about, eters in the belief that theirs was the 
only world in the universe. One of our neighbours 
had a drag-net; this we borrowed; and under 
the direction of a good-natured gamekeeper, prepared 
for the great event. First, as the wood-stack adjoined 
the moat, om —_ and sticks had found their 
way into it, an to be removed—otherwise, they 
would not only have torn the meshes, but lifted the 
net up, and let out the fish. 

So my brother and I nt a half-holiday in 
wading about with rakes, and stirring up, along with 
the sticks we hauled ont, much accumulated nasti- 
ness; beside this, we dug a trench at the end of the 
moat, and lowered the water about a foot by letting 
it off into a ditch. While we were clearing the moat, 
the farmer, a red-faced old gentleman, named Moses, 
who wore a thick black neckerchief like a horse- 
collar, which, I believe, he put on over his head of a 
morning, excited us with promise of the sport we 
should have ; he had counted the carp by hundreds— 
thousands, he might say—and the yardman, last 
Tuesday, when he went to fetch a pail of water to 
wash his cart, after coming back from market, saw 
one as big as a sow. 

At last the day came. We carried the net in a cart, 
and fitted up a tumbril with a large tub, to bring home 
the fish. e drag was about six feet deep and ten 
yards wide, with a rope at each corner, and a lo 

ket in the middle. It was not quite wide ana 
or the moat, so a man walked at each end with a 
big stick, thrashing the water and kicking about, to 
keep the fish in the middle. We paused occasionally 
to let the corks float up, and to remove several sticks 
which the leads at the lower edge of the net scraped 
up. Presently the prey began to shew—some flopped 
over the net, and others escaped at the edges, knock- 
ing against one’s legs in their excusable hurry to be off. 
Still, many remained ; and when the net came opposi 
the sloping place where the horses used to drink, we 
ran it on shore, filled with a mass of animated mud. 
Flop, flap, splutter—some 200 carp, many of large 
size, were flurrying about, slipping out of our fingers, 
and splashing the filth into our faces, till we were as 
muddy as they. Of course, we boys dashed into the 


, | thick of it at once. Some few got off, but we tossed 


most of the fish into the tub before they knew where 
they were. After this, we groped about at the edges 
of the moat, specially among the roots of some trees, 
and found several great cunning fellows, who had 
shoved their noses into holes, and were waiti 
uietly till the fuss was over. These we tickl 
slipping the hand coaxingly along their backs; then a 
quick dig of the thumb into the gills, and a firm 
gripe, secured even the strongest; but no one who has 
not tried it knows how strong and slippery a large 
carp, say of four or five pounds-weight, is under the 
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water. Even when fairly raised above the surface, he 
will surely fling himeelf out of your grasp, unless 
you get your thumb well into his gills. 

We dragged the moat several times again that 
day, and carried quite a colony back to the mere 
—once there, they served only to furnish food for the 

ike, for we could not catch them. The seniors were 
= big to be swallowed, and so the supply was kept up. 

Sometimes, however, even the larger ones were 
attempted by their voracious neighbours. Several 
years afterwards, I was fishing there from my punt, 
and saw an odd movement at the surface of the water 
about ten yards off. Paddling up, I found a biggish 
carp swimming about with a pike of less than his own 
size hanging upon his nose. The pike had been dead 
some time, for he had begun to decay, and leeches 
were clinging to his side. He had tried to swallow 
the carp, but could get only about half its head into 
his mouth. Having gaped to the full stretch of his 
jaws, he could not open his mouth wider to draw his 
teeth out, so he remained attached to his intended 
dinner, and died a victim to gluttony. The poor carp, 
not being able to get rid of his enemy, even when 
dead, had to go about his business with a corpse as 
big as himself on his head. Growing weak, he rose to 
the surface, where I found him, swimming feebl 
round and round, with his hideous incumbrance. 


pike, trolli After a few throws, my brother had a 
run, and presently landed a fine fellow of about five 
pounds- weight. m this time we went on; but no 
success seemed to keep their numbers down, so pro- 
digiously had the pike multiplied themselves. 

place swarmed with them. The perch, too, gave 
excellent sport. On a cloudy summer day, with a soft 
wind, I have taken two or three dozen very —- 
able fish. They were no longer the sickly pale littl 

fellows we used to catch in the ponds, but strong, 
dark, and fat, weighing, on an average, three-quarters 
of a pound. We seldom ht a small one. They 
were so well fed, that cook said when she fried them 
she never had occasion to use any butter. 

The tench also grew fast. We sometimes caught 
them with a hook and line, but by far the greater 

e in the shape of a 
of being flat, opening inwards, leaving at last only 
@ narrow aperture; so that it is easy for a fish to 
swim into the interior of the drum, but next to 
impossible for him to find his way out. 


e inducement for the tench to enter is a y 
of bright flowers. This excites their curiosity. Not 
content with looking at it from the outside, they are 


never satisfied till they can touch it with their noses. 
The nosegay is suspended in the middle of the drum, 
which is sunk in water about its own depth. The 
tench es oe outside, at first only asking one 
another what it can be. Presently, some adventurous 
ee is overcome by curiosity, and finds his way in ; 
ne rest soon follow, and I have taken up a net of this 
kind, which had been laid down only for one night, 
with as many as a dozen of these within it—all 
—., Few fish but aged thus inquisitive. Occa- 
sionally, a strong pike will charge the net, and 
slap through, thus letting out others as well as himself 
but the gentle timid tench, if left to themselves, 
hardly ever escape. But though the pike sometimes 
broke through our bow-nets, they, in their turn, 
A 


common black 


quart-bottle, with ten yards of line twisted round its 


neck, and then stuck in a notch in the cork, leaving an 
end of about a foot, is attached to a dead fish, with 
the shank of a double hook passed through him, the 
point sticking out on each side of his mouth, The 
motion of the water makes the bottle bob about, and 
the bait move as if it were alive. Mr Pike swallows 
it, and swims off, little thinking of the fatal evidence 
to his whereabout that accompanies him in the sha) 
of the bottle. You have only to take up the bottle, 
haul in the line, and the pike ese follows at 
the end of it. We caught numbers thus, when the 
water grew too weedy for us to troll. 

The carp we never saw again, except on two or 
three occasions in the summer, when they got into a 
shallow bay with a narrow neck, which ran out of 
the mere. Once we were sitting in the library, when 
the coachman came up to the window in great excite- 
ment to say that a whole shoal of ro ey were 

laying about there. We happened to have the old 
ment in the coach-house, so we ran it down in a 
wheel-barrow; laid it across the neck of the bay, to 
prevent the return of the fish into the mere; and 


large carp generally lay there, for, except on the 
occasion when they made the fatal trip to the shallow 
bay, we never caught even a sight of them in the 
water. But they served the purpose for which we 
introduced them into the mere, inasmuch as they kept 
up a continual supply of little ones for the pike. 

I have gone into te details, as perhaps a young 
reader may be tempted to stock some barren pond in 
his Our patience was w 
learned not to despise the day of small things. Ina 
few years after we had put in the first fish, Nether 
Mere got the credit of being one of the best angling- 
places for miles around. 


FIELDING’S NEWSPAPERS. 


Henry Frecprxe was very nearly forty years old 
when he became a newspaper editor. 
Early in the autumn of 1745, the news had broken 
upon the Londoners, how that the chivalrous yo 
es Edward had landed in Inverness-shire, pe. 
was demanding for his father his grandfather's 
throne and kingdom. The Londoners only laughed 
—‘His army is made up of y-beards and no 
beards,’ said they. But when they heard, drift by 
drift, rumours of the successes of this Falstaft’s. 
ragged regiment, this Bombastes Furioso army—how 
they conquered or forced to capitulate every detach- 
ment sent against them—how the clans were thicken- 
ing around the Stuart standard—how their chief had 
en Edinb and was holding court at Holy- 
rood—how he beaten Cope at Preston and 
was ing, flushed with victory, into land— 
how Carlisle yielded to summons, and Manchester 
had received him—then the mirth of the Londoners 


was changed into sudden terror. 
Vague apprehensions that they were surrounded by 
a multitude of -Jacobites appalled the citizens. 


They calculated all the chances of Charles Edward’s 
success. What if he should march to London, and 


secret allies, give battle to King George 


ing joined on his way at turn by these 
being join every 
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running into the water, chased the carp about till we 
caught them with our bare hands. There were about 
a dozen, all large; one weighed more than nine pounds. 
I remember wing myself down upon him, and 
took him into the boat, slit the pike’s jaws open | getting him between my knees; then I seized him, 
with my knife, and released the carp, who puddled with my thumb in his gills, and bore him out above 
off with a light heart and a Ww sore nose. my head with great splashing and triumph. They 
But, not to anticipate. e transferred a large | very seldom, however, gave us a chance like this, and 
tubful of fish from the moat to the mere, where they | it was impossible to take them with a oe 
| multiplied, and served the pike. To these and the | were too shy. We tried over and over again wi 
perch we added store of tench, mostly taken with tants Susan end pa, 
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For three or four years, we made no attempt to | of the mere, and we had reason to believe that the 
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Finchley troops, and defeat them? Many began to 
count over the reasons which favoured their pronounc- 
ing themselves converts to the views of the old 
royal family, and to incline to a Jacobitish interpre- 
tation of their duty and interest. They began to 
review their real feelings towards George IL, his 
habits and predilections. Why should they ruin 
themselves for the sake of a foreign-born king, who 
detested England, and was always trying to get away 
from it to kis own beery Hanover? This seems to 
have been the nature of the reasoning fast spreading 
amongst the middle and trading classes. e same 
revolution of opinion in the old rebellion, thirty years 
before, drew the first literary man of his time into 
the political arena, and made him the editor, or, as it 
was then called, ‘author’ of a newspaper. Addison 
fought the Jacobitism of 1715 with his Freeholder ; 
the same reasoning in 1745 takes Fielding from novels 
and comedies into politics, and he contends with the 
_ Jacobitism with wonderful success in his 
‘rue Patriot. 


On Tuesday, the 5th of November = as the 
Young Pretender was on the border-lan i 

for Carlisle), appeared the first number of this paper, 
and it was a most significant day to commence upon ; 
for Fielding’s mightiest weapon, in the whole of this 
newspaper battle, was his sense of the strength of the 
traditional dread of popery in the English mind, and 
his ability to point to the resolute popery of Charles 
Edward's father. On that very day (5th November), 
popery had seemed to bear a fearful relationship to 
the very first king of United England and Scotland : 


Fielding is never to forget ‘Gunpowder Treason 
and Plot.’ 

Henry ing, in his True Patriot, meets Jaco- 
bitism by a double effort : first, he attempts to throw 


ridicule on the Stuarts, and to awaken a dread 
of the results of their restoration; secondly, he 
seeks to restore confidence in the de facto king and 
government. A complete copy of this interesting 
paper is preserved in Dr Burney’s enormous collec- 
tion of eighteenth cen newspapers, and this copy 
I have used. A few of the best articles in the 7'rue 
Patriot have, indeed, retained a certain yy 
from being inserted by Arthur Murphy in his lar 
} sorte edition of his friend’s works; but in the 
octor’s collection we have the very newspapers them- 
selves, just as they came wet from the press to the 
great novelist’s hands, to the subscribers, and to the 
coffee-houses of old London. The paper has a sub- 
title—The History of our Own Times. It was pub- 
lished every Tuesday. Each number contains an 
essay by Fielding himself; a serial ‘ History of the 
Pro of the Rebels ;’ and a summary of the news 
¢ the week, digested into Foreign, Town, and Country 


ews, 

I said that Fielding’s first object in this newspaper 
is to throw ridicule _ James and Charles Edward, 
and their followers, and next to awaken a dread of 
their success. Storics, letters, diaries, dreams, are 
poured out in the greatest profusion, alternatel 
satirising and forewarning. Ladies are made to te 
the True Patriot, in pleasantly worded epistles, that 
all the handsome of their 
et > See e government, if only to keep 

ighlanders a of London—who would be the only 
sentinels if the Stuarts succeeded—swarming, as they 
do—so the ladies say—with insects which it is not 
— to mention. A gentleman gives the True 

atriot an account of the manner in which he orders 
his chaplain about, making him do a butler’s work, 
and so on: but all this be over, says he, if the 
Jacobites succeed ; every man of property will have 
to keep a Jesuit chaplain in house, then, who will be 
his master instead of his servant. Others inform the 
True Patriot of secret treaties, by which, in considera- 
tion of French aid, the Pretender will make England 


These three most galling barbs to the English mind— 
the ascendency of the Scotch, the Pope, and the 
French—Fielding plays in upon his hesitating coun- 
trymen, in every number of his newspaper, with the 
most varied humour, with untiring earnestness, and 
with his own unparalleled knowledge of the ordinary 
n a very lon in No. 9, ‘A Tradesman’s 
Diary in the Reig Tf Kin James the Third of Eng- 
land and Ninth of Scotland,’ all three of these telling 
barbs are shot together. The rebellion, of course, 
is sup to have succeeded; the Elector of Han- 
over—late titular king of Britain—has been driven 
to own little 
‘ January 1, 1746.—The conqueror proclaimed at 
Stocks Market, amidst the loud acclamations of 
Highlanders and friars. 

* Jan. 3.—Queen Anne’s statue in St Paul’s Church- 
yard taken away, and-a large crucifix erected in its 


8 

‘Jan. 4, 5, and 6.—The cash, transfer-books, &c., 
moved to the Tower from the Bank, South Sea and 
India Houses, which (tis reported) are to be turned 
into convents. 

‘ Jan. 10.—Three Anabaptists committed to New- 
gate, for down crucifix in St Paul’s 
Shurch: 

‘ Jan, 24.—The three Anabaptists above mentioned 
tried for their offence, and sentenced to be han, 
Executed the same day. Attended by Mr M‘Henley, 
the ordinary. [The most unlikely man, but Fielding 
never spared poor Orator Henley.]} 

‘ Jan. 28.—This day, the Gazette informs us, that 
Portsmouth, Berwick, and Plymouth were delivered 
into the hands of French commissioners as cautionary 
towns ; and also 28 ships of the line, with their guns 
and rigging, as pursuant to treaty. 

‘ Jan. 30.—Habeas Corpus Act, and the act abolish- 
ing the Writ de Heretico Comburendo re - 
House of Commons. Mutiny among Hi - 
diers. Quelled by doubling their pay. A motion 
made about restoration of x tec 

‘ Feb. 2.—Two watermen and a porter committed 
to Tower at or h 

‘ Feb. 5.—A promotion of eighteen -officers, 

6. of whom ‘on English the Privy Seal of 

‘ Feb. 6.—Various ts e Pri 
and other favourites, all — 

[Father Poignardi, an Italian Jesuit, is Privy Seal ; 
while Father M‘Dagger, a Scotchman, is the royal 
confessor. Nearly = day has an entry of a burning 
of heretics in Smithfield.] 

‘ March 4.—An eminent physician fined 200 marks 
in the King’s Bench, for an innuendo at Batson’s, that 
Bath water was eo to holy water. The pope’s 

‘ March '7.—A grand office opened at Drury Lane, 
for the sale of pardons and indulgences. 

‘March 16.—Lord Chief-justice W—les and Admiral 
V-rn-n hanged at Tyburn. 

Fielding addresses Charles Edward as ‘Charles 
Stuart, Esq.’ He always represents his father as a 
covetous, self-seeking fellow ; and knowing how Lon- 
don citizens despised a penurious man, he is incessantly 
alluding to James’s beggary. In No. 12, he —_ Sa 
letter found in a room which the Pretender just 
left in a hurry.’ King James III. in * 
informs ‘hi \well-beloved’ son, Charles Prince of Wales, 
our Regent,’ that he shall not himself start for Eng- 
land until he has received from thence a remittance 
to pay his Italian bills. But none of his prognosti- 
cations, however, told so well on the naticnal mind 
as those against popery. In No. 1, he chronicles a 


humorous procession, which really took a at 
Deptford in November 1745, and it for 


a dependency and tributary of France, if he succeeds. 


* No. 10, January 7. 
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imitation to all the municipalities in the kingdom. 
A troop of men dressed as Highlanders, Jesuits, and 
Capuchins were marched about the parish, bearing 


a large standard, on which was written, 
*INDULGENCES CHEAP AS DIRT. 

Adultery, . 0 0 9 
Reading the Bible, . é 1000 0 0 
Fornication, . 0 0 4} 
Perjury, . « « 
Rebellion, a reward of ‘ 01h 


In No. 2, he relates a witty dream of his, in which he 
undergoes a persecution by the Inquisition of England 
for being the author of the True Patriot. 

So much of the negative purposes of nee 
newspaper. It had also a constructive intention: he 
wished to rouse up those who were not Jacobitically 
inclined, those who dreaded the loss of the Hanoverian 
and constitutional dynasty. The greatest stumbling- 
block in his way to this end was the persistent distrust 
and abuse cast by the Whigs upon their own ministers. 
Fielding shews them that ministers can never do 
vigorously unless the people support them with faith 
and a cheerful confidence. Nearly every number of 
the True Patriot contains something in this way. 
Thus, No. 22 has an excellent paper, starting with the 

uestion, ‘Whether an Englishman can fight three 

renchmen?’ In it he entreats his countrymen, 
above everything else, to moderate their expectations. 
‘There is nothing,’ says he, ‘at once so wonderful, 
and so unreasonable, as that kind of fiery impatience 
shewn by the generality of our people with regard to 
our public affairs. One would imagine, to hear their 
discourses at some times, that they looked upon our 
armies as invincible, and on our ministers as somewhat 
more than men. With respect to the former, they are 
amazed that they have not dispersed the rebels before 
they came up with them.’ Again, in No. 29, for May 
13, 1746, he inserts the following ‘letter :’ ‘Sir, I was 
very well pleased with you for some time, while you 
only writ against Jacobites, whom I despise as much 
as youcan. But what the d—1l do you mean by call- 
ing yourself a Patriot, while you write in favour of a 
ministry? Sir, I hate a minister. That is my principle. 
And if a riot is, he is one who 
opposes the ministry. I have always opposed ministers, 
and always will. They are all alike and all rogues, 
and any man who votes on the side of the ministry 
shall be opposed to the utmost of my power at his 
election. hate all ministers as I hate the d—l. 
Old England will never see happy days till they are 
all hanged. That is the way to rid us of taxes, and 
armies, and fleets, and H-n-v-r-ns,” With such 
obtuse fellows as these he here satirises for his allies, 
no wonder Fielding was obliged, three years later, to 
start his Jacobite’s Journal, to hunt out and scatter 
the remaining dregs of Jacobitism. 

Fielding’s newspaper is interesting also for the 
glances it affords into the social life of the time; 
an interest, however, common to its contemporary 
serials, rather than specific. In No. 3, we are intro- 
duced to the volunteer movement of 1745. ‘ Yester- 
day, the Royal Blue Incorporated Volunteers of the 
City of London met at Blackwell’s Coffee-house, and 
chose Mr Leader Cox, an eminent merchant of this 
city, for their captain. And in No. 15, we have 
another piece of information which touches closely 
upon our own time: ‘Hoop petticoats have of late 
grown to so enormous, and indeed portentous a size, 
that should they increase as they have done during 
the last ten years, our houses must be soon pulled 
down, and built with great gates, instead of doors, to 
admit them.’ 

Fielding shews himself, too, in all his own —_ 
ties in the 7'rue Patriot; he does not forget that h 
is the popular novelist, the famed writer of Joseph 


} Andrews ; thus, in Nos. 7 and 13, he inserts letters 


from his glorious Parson Abraham Adams; as he did 
also, three years later, in his second newspaper, the 
Jacobites. Journal. All his resolute antipathies, too, 
re-ap in his newspaper. No. 9 contains a fierce 
attack upon operas, in the shape of a ‘ Letter from 
Signor Cantilena,’ affecting to be a defence of them. 
He hated them, as did all the satirists, poetical and 
artistic, of that time; and he girded at them with 
his pen, in farces and comedies, and in essays in the 
Champion and the Covent Garden Journal, as did his 
friend Hogarth, with his pencil and graver. 

Each number has a section of it set apart, not as in 
modern journals for ‘births, deaths, and marriages,’ 
but for the fivefold incidents of ‘ casualties, commit- 
ments, preferments, marriages, and deaths.’ These are 
not inserted, like the births, marriages, and deaths of 
our journals, as advertisements, but as news. Nor 
are the casualties penny-a-lined to a dreary and 
detailed length, but given in a curt and quick way 
really admirable, and quite an example to this — 
newspapered of ours. Take, as a specimen, the 
following : ‘One of the Blue-coat boys at Christ’s 
Hospital, dangerously wounded by a _ bricklayer’s 

wing a piece of stone from the top of a house 
without notice.’ ‘A baker’s daughter in Devonshire 
Street hanged herself for love.” ‘Mr Cookson of 
Goldalming, in Surrey, thrown from his horse, and 
killed upon the spot.’ ‘On Sunday last, a man drunk 
so large a quantity of Geneva, at a house in Kingsland 
Road, that he died soon after on a dunghill in that 
neighbourhood.’ A small matter, we cannot help 
pondering, to those three, whether George or James 
should be king of England. The awful results of the 
Geneva-drinking were popularly acceptable at that 
time—the time when Hogarth contrasted foreign and 
English drinks in his ‘Gin Lane’ and ‘Beer Street.’ 
(No. 22, March 25, 1746.) 

The preferments did not include the clergy alone, 
but every kind of public advancement, as, to take a 
specimen from the same paper: ‘Mr Thomas Wood- 
ward, junior, appoin general-surveyor of the 
window-lights.’ e marriages were always remark- 
ably explicit in all the newspapers; take these few 
from No. 22: ‘William Mount, Esq., of Tower Hill, 
to Miss Betty Girdle, a very agreeable and deserving 
young lady.’ ‘Mr Christopher Puler, an eminent 
merchant, to Miss Elizabeth Noyes, a lady of beauty, 
and L.6000 besides.’ ‘ Mr Thomas Cotton, an eminent 
merchant in Tower Street, London, to Miss Maria 
Theresa Parcell, a young lady possessed of every 
accomplishment to the marriage state 
happy, with a fortune of L.12,000.’ 


THE MOWER’S SONG. 


Move together, scythes and mowers, 
Foot and foot, and hand and hand ; 
Move together, merry mowers, 
In a close and sturdy band. 


Drive the hare from grassy covert, 
Scare the lark from off his nest, 
Till rosy fire is burning eastward, 
Rosy echoes back the west. 
Move together, merry mowers, 
With your circling, glittering steel, 
Till the hot sun turn and weaken, 
Till the stanchest fiag and reel. 
Mow together, merry mowers, 
Till the young moon, smiling out, 
Calls ye homeward, where the children 
Greet you with their welcome shout ! 
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